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AHERICAN VS. GERMAN FURNITURE. 

By E. S. W. Fingle, U. S. Consul at Brunswick. 

JESPITE the fact that the Germans are emi- 
nently practical, and excel in many forms 
of handicraft, they are very deficient in 
respect to the manufacture of 
ordinary furniture. Perhaps this 
arises from the scarcity of wood, 
or to the fact that they have not 
accustomed themselves to as many 
articles of furniture as is the case 
in our own country ; but, be the 
reason what it is, the simple fact 
remains, speaking broadly, that there is no good furniture in 
Germany. This statement may be qualified with regard to art 
furniture, but even in that respect they fall far below the produc- . 
tions of American factories. 

A somewhat extended inquiry in this direction leads me to 
the belief that there is in Germany an excellent field for the 
extension of trade in American furniture products. With the 
enormous output of American factories, an extension of the 
avenues of trade in this respect is certainly worth the effort. The 
Germans are conservative, to be sure, but they are not so wedded 
to conservatism as not to be willing to buy a foreign article if 
they can get it better than at home and as cheap. Especial stress 
must be laid upon cheapness, for thrift is, perhaps, the most pre- 
dominating German characteristic, and the average German, 
therefore, instead of throwing away his money, carefully scruti- 
nizes the expenditure of every mark. 

American furniture dealers, accordingly, if they wish to do 
business in this country, must notjonly make a good article, but 
must offer it as cheaply as possible in competition with the Ger- 
man dealer, I am constrained to 
believe that this will not be found 
to be an obstacle, for the reason 
that even the commonest articles 
of German manufacture in furni- 
ture are not any cheaper than with 
us at home. This is explained in 
two ways: First, the dearness of 
all kinds of wood, and second, the 
lack of as great efficiency in Ger- 
man workmen and of as im- 
proved machinery in Germany as 
obtain in the United States. As to 
the German product — speaking 
now of the ordinary household 
furniture — it cannot begin to com . 
pare with the American article for 
either beauty, finish, practicability 
or strength. 

It is rare to find a table or desk 
that sits evenly on its legs, and it 
is rarer still to find a common chair 
that will not come apart after very 
little use. Easy chairs of the com- 
fortable " sleepy-hollow " pattern 
are almost unknown, and the 
usual upholstered drawing-room 
chairs, while substantial enough, 
are far from being things of beauty. The artistic and inexpensive 
bedroom sets— especially dressing-cases and bureaus — which are to be 
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seen in even the most humble homes in the United States, a 
never met with here. Instead, there is a very plain black-walnut 
bedstead, a small chest of drawers with a wall mirror hanging 
over it, and an old-fashioned marble-topped washstand. These articles, 
with two or three ordinary chairs, furnish the bedroom equipment in 
the houses of the well-to-do. In the dining-room the furniture is some- 
what better, the sideboards or buffets having rather an air of substan- 
tial elegance; but the tables are not only severely plain but are 
exceedingly unreliable, so that when one buys an extension 
table he must take the chances as to whether it will "extend" or 
not after some use. In the parlor or drawing-room the furniture 
in the houses of the rich is of the art variety, and answers its 
purpose very well. In this direction there is probably not much 
of an opening, but in the drawing-rooms or sitting-rooms of those 
who are not rich, but only moderately well off, the average 
"parlor" furniture made in our country should find a ready sale. 
There are a dozen different kinds of lighter furniture that in the 
United States are almost essential which are but little known 
here, and which might be introduced. The subject, however, is 
such an extended one, and embraces so much detail, that reliable 
information as to openings in any specific line can only be deter- 
mined by an expert ; but furniture-makers at home can be assured 
that the chance exists if they want to take advantage of it. 

Should the trade be established, it could be handled through 
commission houses in Hamburg. As to the best way of develop- 
ing it, and upon what lines, the undersigned believes that the 
best plan would be for the American Furniture-Makers' Associa- 
tion to send over here one or more experts to make a thorough 
study of the question. It is certain that the money spent in this 
direction would not be wasted. As a slight guide, appended 
hereto will be found the freight rates across the Atlantic and 
the customs duties. With these in his mind , and with the assur- 
ance that the American article is very much better than the 
German, while the German is sold for as much money as the 
American, the American manu- 
facturer can estimate the possibil- 
ities and advisability of sending 
someone before ''to spy out the 
land." 

The customs duties are as fol- 
lows: Rough furniture, unpainted, 
3 marks per 100 kilograms (36 
cents per 100 pounds) ; with orna- 
mental work or painted, 10 marks 
per 100 kilograms ($1.30 per 100 
pounds); upholstered, but uncov- 
ered, 30 marks per 100 kilograms 
($3.60 per 100 pounds), upholstered 
and covered, 40 marks per 100 
kilograms ($4.80 per 100 pounds). 

Freight from New York to 
Hamburg is 10 marks per 100 kilo- 
grams (SI. 20 per 100 pounds). 

High as these duties and 
freights are, the superiority of the 
American product and the im- 
proved methods of workmanship 
would practically offset them. 

Our manufacturers of low cost 
furniture have an inviting field in 
Germany for their productions 
which they should not; be slow to 
avail themselves of. The brightness, originality, practicability and 
cheapness of American furniture will be appreciated. 



